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“The  man  who  can  secure  the  application  of  free  trade  to 
land  and  to  labour  will  do  for  the  English  poor  more  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  by  the  application  of  free  trade  to 
commerce.”— .Ifr.  C'oWcw’s  (Sjiecc/t  uf  liochdah’f  Nooembe)'  ‘2‘Srd^ 
1804. 


WEST  SUSSEX  GAZETTE  OFFICE 


ARU^DELr  W.  W.  MITGHEIL 


“I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  quoting  the  name  orthodox 
publication  on  another  moHt  unportant  matter  that  awaits  our  attention  j 
speaking  of  domestic  reforms  the  reviewer  says*  : ‘ At  home  we  have  still 
‘to  apply  to  land  and  to  labour  that  freedom  which  has  worked  such 
‘ marvels  in  the  case  of  capital  and  of  commerce.’  Now  that  is  not  my 
language,  it  is  that  of  the  Whig  reviewer,  but  I say  Amen  to  it,  however. 
If  I were  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  instead  of  twice  that  number,  I would 
take  Adam  Smith  in  my  hand  and  I would  have  a league  for  free  trade  in 
land,  just  as  we  had  a league  for  free  trade  in  corn.  There  is  just 
the  same  authority  in  Adam  Smith  for  the  one  as  for  the  other, 
and  if  the  matter  were  only  properly  taken  up,  not  as  a revolu- 
tionary or  chartist  notion,  but  as  a step  in  political  economy,  I believe 
success  would  attend  the  effort,  and  I say  this,  if  you  can  apply  free 
trade  to  land  and  to  labour  too— that  is,  by  getting  rid  of  those  abominable 
restrictions  in  your  parish  settlements,  and  the  like  then  I say  the  man 
who  does  that  will  have  done  for  the  English  poor  more  than  we  have  been 
able  to  do  by  the  application  of  free  trade  to  commerce.— i/r.  Cohden's 
Speech  at  Rochdale,  November  23rd,  1864. 

* Ediiiburgh  Review,  October,  1864.  Page  593. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  month  of  November,  1863,  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright 
made  two  speeches  at  Rochdale,  w'hich  were  discussed  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom ; the  following  corres- 
pondence has  appeared  in  the  West  Sussex  Ga::e.tte  on  the 
questions  raised  in  those  speeches. 

Arundel,  November,  1804. 
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To  the  Editor  of  ike  West  Sussex  Gazette, 

Sir, — Messrs.  Cobdeu  and  Bright,  one  or  both,  in  their 
speeches  at  Rochdale,  appear  to  imply  that  the  inferior 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  the  result  of  legisla- 
tion, and  may  be  removed  by  legislation.  As  members  of 
Parliament,  they  have  the  power  of  bringing  before  the 
legislature  any  measures  which  will  affect  so  laudable  an 
object.  Why  do  they  not?  Are  they  insinuating  blame 
aiiainst  others  for  not  doing  what  they  do  not  themselves 
know  how  to  do  ? Is  not  every  one  aware  that  so  desirous 
are  the  gentry,  and,  indeed,  every  one  else  to  benefit  the 
agricultural  labourer,  that  the  farmer  retains  more  labourers 
than  he  wants,  and  pays  higher  wages  than  he  need  through 
the  winter  months;  that  the  landowner  supplies  him  with 
cottages  (bad  as  some  are)  better  than  he  can  afford  to  pay 
for ; that  infant  and  adult  schools,  clothing,  shoe,  and  coal 
clubs,  baby-linen  bags,  and  other  modes  of  assistance,  con- 
tribute, his  life  through,  sujiplies  which  his  own  means  would 
not  afford?  AVhat  other  member  of  society,  or  in  what 
other  country  is  any  class,  except  ayowed  mendicants,  so 
largely  maintained  out  of  other  persons’  pockets  ? This  is 
very  deplorable,  and  every  one  would  like  to  see  their  way 
out  of  it.  A man  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  his  own  way.  If 
Messrs.  Cobdeu  and  Bright  know  the  secret  by  which  the 
agricultural  labourer  would  be  enabled  to  do  so,  they  ought 
to  divulge  it.  Let  them,  or  cither  of  them,  say  what  im- 
pediments exist  in  the  way  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
which  legislation  can  remove.  Every  one  connected  with 
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liiml  will  surely  be  too  glad  to  remove  them.  If  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright  seek  for  the  labourer  “ a fair  field  and  no 
favour,”  no  one  can  grudge  it.  But,  save  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  is  questionable,  no  one  seems  to 
know  what  stands  in  tUe  labourer's  way  except  himself,  and, 
j)crhaps,  the  existence  of  a poor  law.  I’ray,  then,  let  those 
who  have  the  secret  speak  out. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Hall  Hall. 

Watergate,  Stoughton,  Emsworth, 
dO^/i  November,  1863. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

Sir, — Mr,  A.  Hall  Hall,  in  his  letter  to  you  in  your  last 
impression,  desires  to  know  what  legislation  can  do  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He 
complains  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  that  they  do  not 
name  their  remedy.  Does  not  Mr.  Hall  recollect  that  the 
late  Sir  B.  Peel,  before  he  began  his  reforms  of  the  laritf, 
Avas  asked  by  the  Whig  ministers  of  that  day  Avhat  he  (Sir 
11.  Peel)  Avould  recommend  to  be  done  to  cover  the  deficit  in 
the  revenue,  and  that  Sir  R.  Peel  declined  to  commit  himself 
to  any  particular  remedy  till  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
(iueen ; but  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  make  no  such 
condition  as  this  ; on  the  contrary,  they  publish  to  the  Avorld 
their  suggestions,  and  the  reasons  on  Avhich  they  are  founded, 
and  to  see  them  in  operation  is  the  highest  reward  they  desire. 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  have  said  OA  er  and  over  again, 
for  years  past,  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  things  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  As  the  laAV  of  entail  mav  not  be 
familiar  to  some  of  your  readers,  I proceed  to  state  it.  The 
law  of  entail  is  a law  which  gives  a man  the  power  of 
imposing  his  will  upon  property,  and  of  determining  the 
direction  it  shall  take  for  a period  of  time  dating  to  twenty- 
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one  years  after  the  death  of  any  number  of  persons  alive  at 
his  decease.  Xow  this  power  is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
the  development  of  the  laud,  because,  instead  of  any  person 
having  the  absolute  ownership,  the  late  owner  is  enabled  to 
say,  and  generally  does  say,  that  only  a life  interest  shall  be 
enjoyed  for  this  enormous  length  of  time.  Take  the  case  of 
A,  the  owner  of  the  estate ; he  leaves  his  property  to  his  son 
B for  his  life,  and  then  to  B’s  eldest  son  C,  charging  the 
estate  Avith  a jointure  for  his  AvidoAv,  and  a round  sum  for  his 
younger  children.  As  soon  as  C comes  of  age,  B and  C 
together  have  full  control  oA’er  the  estate,  subject,  of  course, 
to  existing  charges,  and  it  is  usually  resettled  on  terms  still 
further  charging  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  B’s  Avife  and 
younger  children ; so  it  frequently  happens  that  Avith  many 
estates  in  the  course  of  time  the  real  interest  of  the  life 
tenant  is  exceedingly  small,  the  larger  beneficial  interest  in 
the  estate  being  enjoyed  by  the  encumbrancers.  This  Avas  so 
generally  the  case  in  Ireland,  that  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act  Avas  passed,  compelling  the  sale  of  estates  to  mitigate 
the  evils  arising  from  this  cause,  but  leaving  the  same  law 
still  in  existence ; enabling  existing  OAvners  to  gratify  their 
desire  of  making  their  power  felt  as  long  :is  possible,  and  for 
the  same  process  to  be  gone  through  again  at  some  future 
time,  because  the  legislature  cannot  be  brought  to  alter  the 
laAv.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  an  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  in  this  country,  but  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  enable  life  tenants  more  perfectly 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  oAvners.  At  first  Govern- 
ment money  aa’us  advanced  for  draining,  then  compa- 
nies Avere  alloAved  to  be  incorporated  with  power  to 
charge  estates  AAuth  an  annual  interest  spread  over  thirty 
A’ears  on  money  laid  out  on  improvements  sanctioned  by  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners,  the  poAvers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  have  been  enlarged,  a land  registry  office  has  been 
established,  but  the  poAver  of  entailing,  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief,  is  too  sacred  a thing  to  be  touched ; and  many  a 
battle  must  be  fought,  and  a long  agitation  carried  on,  before 
the  land — the  universal  mother — shall  3’ield  all  the  sus- 
tenance she  is  capable  of  to  her  children.  Thus,  ^Ir.  .Hall 
may  see  that  a Iuav  AA'hich  prevents  the  most  being  made  of 


the  land,  is  one  which  falls  especiallj^  hard  on  the  agricul- 
tural labourer,  because  it  destroys  the  value  of  his  only 
property — his  labour — that  being  so  largo  an  ingredient  in 
the  culture  of  the  land  ; and,  therefore,  until  Mr.  Hall  can 
show  that  any  benefits  arise  from  the  law  of  entail  \^llich 
more  than  counterbalance  its  obvious  defects,  he  had  better 
refrain  from  taunting  those  unfortunate  men — the  agricul- 
tural labourers — with  the  small  graces  bestowed  upon  them 
bv  their  more  fortunate  neighbours. 

I am.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Wm.  T.*WiiriK. 

The  Terrace,  Lancing,  Sussex, 

December  oni,  1863. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

SiK, — I should  be  ashamed  to  taunt  “The  Agricultural 
Labourer,”  and  should  be  unwilling  to  taunt  anyone.  Your 
readers  generally,  will,  I hope,  have  seen  tliat  I spoke  not  to 
but  o/  the  labourer ; and  simply  statctl  nratters  of  fact 
respecting  his  condition  in  the  course  of  argument.  But 
Mr.  White  says,  prohibit  entail.  Tliat  is  the  prescription. 
This  is  about  as  much  a free  trade  measure  as  would  be  a law 
to  prohibit  a landlord  from  inserting  covenants  in  a lease. 
But  will  prohibition  of  entail  prevent  the  supply  of  labour 
increasing  in  over-proportion  to  the  demand,  as  now  r If 
not,  even  if  it  created  some  additional  dcjuand  it  would  be 
merely  a temporary  palliative.  The  condition  of  the  labourer 
would  speedily  be  as  bad  as  before.  But  there  arc  reasons 
why  prohibition  of  entail  might  not  act  as  Mr.  White 
assumes  that  it  would,  with  which  I will  not  trespass  on 
your  space,  being  concerned  here  solely  with  its  effect  on  the 
labourer.  In  other  respects  my  belief  is,  that  those  who 
fear  and  those  who  count  much  upon  prohibition  of  entail 
w’ould  find  their  anticipations  equally  fallacious.  I regret 
that  any  delicacy  towards  myself  should  have  prevented  the 
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insertion  of  tliC  letter  of  “ An  Agricultural  Labourer. It 
i.s  not  wonderful  that  we  should  look  at  things  from  different 
])oints  ; but  I should  have  had  no  objection  to  read  his  lec- 
ture, and  if  I saw  nivself  in  faidt,  !o  benefit  bv  it. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  ILvi.i.  II.'Li.n. 

Watergate,  Stoughton,  Eins worth, 

\'2t/i  December,  1863. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

Sn;, — I must  beg  vou  to  insert  one  more  letter  from  me  in 
ri'ply  to  Mr.  A.  Hall  Hall’s  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  Mr. 
Hall  says,  “ But  Mr.  White  says  prohibit  entail.  'Jhat  is 
the  j)rcscription.  This  is  about  as  much  a free  trade  measure 
as  would  bo  a law  to  jnohibit  a landlord  from  inserting 
covenants  in  a lease.’’  The  right  of  free  contract  between 
]uau  and  man  is  a privilege  almost  miiversally  enjoyed  in  this 
countrv,  ccrtainlv  between  landlord  and  tenant ; but  a free 
trade  in  laud  can  oidy  be  had  by  the  power  of  its  owner  to 
fetter  its  alienation  attcT  his  decease  being  limited.  A land- 
owner,  no  doubt,  during  his  litetime  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own,  but  after  his  decease  is  it  wise  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  allow  him  for  the  enormous  length  of  time  covered  bv 
an  entail  to  prevent  his  land  passing  from  the  comparatively 
dead  hand  of  an  entail  to  that  of  a simi)le  absolute  owner. 
Simple  absolute  ownership  of  land  is  the  condition  most 
favourable  to  its  improvement ; the  personal  interest  of  the  ab- 
solute owner  is  that  his  land  sliall  become  as  valuable  in  cverv 
respect  as  he  can  make  it,  that  of  the  mere  life  annuitant,  or 
of  the  man  having  anv  other  limited  interest  in  it,  is  merelv 
that  liis  own  rent  shall  bo  as  hii>h  as  can  bo  obtained  : 
althouj;h  in  practice  some  nica  in:iy  not  act  in  ac'cordance 
with  their  personal  interest,  vet  the  experience  of  all  time 
shows  it  is  the  governing  principle  of  mankind.  It  is  for 
these  reasons,  I contend,  that  not  only  tlic  agricultural 
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labourer,  but  the  whole  country,  arc  greatly  interested  in  the 
total  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail:  but  before  the  land- 
owners  will  consent  to  part  with  so  dearly  prized  a power  it 
is  probable  the  influence  of  the  people  in  the  government  of 
the  eountrv  will  have  to  be  increased. 

Yours  obediently, 

AYm.  T.  White. 

The  Terrace,  Lancing,  Sussex, 

December  18//;,  1863. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

is  one  of  the  unavoidable  concomitants  of  dis- 
cussion that  one  must  have  the  last  word,  and,  in  asking  you 
to  insert  this  reply  to  Mr.  White,  I must  be  content  to 
remain  silent  should  he  notice  it.  What  is  free  trade  in 
land  may  be  disputed.  A prohibitory  law  seems  a strange 
inauguration.  If  it  sets  free  the  land  it  fetters  the  owner. 
Ho\\^ever,  let  that  pass.  What  I contend  for  is  that  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  is  not  rendered  what  it  is  by  the 
law  of  entail,  but  by  very  different  causes.  Without  pre- 
tending accuracy — but  only  speaking  from  that  judgment 
which  I am  able  to  form  as  an  educated  man,  having  always 
taken  an  interest  in  such  subjects — I should  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  more  money  is  spent  in  improvements  of  landed 
estates  in  Great  Britain  annually  than  perhaps  in  all  Europe 
together,  and  that  more  land  changes  hand  by  purchase  and 
sale  than  in  any  other  European  country.  The  practice  of 
entail,  like  that  of  primogeniture,  arises  out  of  our  habits  as 
a community ; and  with  a skilful  class  of  lawyers  employed 
indefatigably  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  clients,  it 
will  prevail  in  some  shape  or  other,  make  or  repeal  what 
laws  you  will,  as  long  as  the  necessities — real  or  supposed— 
of  the  community  require  it.  No  change  is  required  in  our 
constituencies  to  effect  changes  in  the  laws  of  real  property 
more  than  in  any  other  laws,  as  the  legislation  of  many  years 
past  sufficiently  proves— all  tending  more  and  more  to  make 
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land  an  ordinary  commodity  in  the  market.  But  should 
land  ever  become  disenchanted  of  its  adventitious  charms  in 
men's  eyes,  and  be  really  esteemed  in  the  opinion  of  men  of 
capital  as  nothing  but  so  much  property — remember,  it 
affords  generally  the  minimum  profit  on  landlords’  outlay  as 
capitalists,  the  minimum  profit  on  fiirming  ca})ital  as  a busi- 
ness, and  but  )>oor  wages  to  the  labourer ; and  this  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  in  all  old  countries.  It  is  only  the 
hereditary  principle  which  justifies  outlay  on  landed  pro- 
perties for  much  lower  returns  than  would  be  had  by  other 
modes  of  investment,  and,  according!}’,  it  is  on  the  large 
certainly  transmitted  properties  that  the  more  regular  and 
continuous  annual  outlay,  and  the  best  management,  gene- 
rallv  exist. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Hall  Hall. 

Watergate,  Stoughton,  Emsworth, 

24//t  December,  1863. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  If'csf  Sussex  Gazette, 

SiK, — As  Mr.  Hall  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject  under 
discussion,  I will  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  argument  on  botli 
sides  of  the  question.  I am  quite  content  to  leave  tlie 
political,  social,  and  legal  consequences  of  the  aliolition  of 
the  law  of  entail  to  be  discussed  (as  they  will  be  discussed) 
on  a future  occasion,  and  to  narrow  the  question  to  the  effect 
such  an  alteration  of  the  law  will  have  upon  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  agricultural  labourer  depends  for  his  sub- 
sistence upon  his  wages,  his  wages  depend  on  the  demand  for 
his  labour,  the  demand  for  his  labour  depends  upon  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  improvements  carried  out  in  his  district ; 
the  question  then  comes  to  this — will  improvements  be  more 
likely  to  be  carried  out  by  a landowner  with  large  absolute 
power  over  his  property,  or  by  one  to  whom  “ It  is  only  the 
hereditary  principle  which  justifies  outlay  on  lauded  proper- 
ties for  much  lower  returns  than  would  be  had  by  other 
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modes  of  iavcstmcnt,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  on  the  large 
certainly  transmitted  properties  that  the  more  regular  and 
continuous  annual  outlay,  and  the  best  management, 
generally  exist No  person  would  think  of  applying  the 
hereditary  principle  in  competition  with  the  commercial 
principle  of  a free  aiid  easy  transfer  of  })ropcrty  in  the  case 
of  any  other  description  of  propert}'  than  laud.  If  a 
“ skilful  class  of  lawyers  employed  indefat  igably  in  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  their  clients  ” had  tlic  trade  of  their 
country  as  completely  in  their  hands  as  the  estates  of  the 
landowners  are,  trade  would  perish.  So  with  land  ; give  it  a 
free  and  easy  transfer,  and  it  will  minister  in  every  variety  of 
form  to  the  wants  of  the  community  ; check  its  circulation, 
and,  just  in  proportion,  its  commercial  value  is  destroyed. 

Yours  obediently, 

Wm.  T.  White, 

The  T errace.  Lancing,  Sussex, 

December  oliV,  1803. 


Froia  ilic  IVcst  Sussex  Gazette,  Arundel,  December  lOth,  1863, 


OUR  OLD  FRIEND  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

LABOURER. 


Coxi'ixixG  ourselves  to  agi’icultural  subjects — for  this  is 
essentially  our  agricultural  number — we  may  be  allow'cd  to 
touch  on  an  old  sore  • the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  speeches  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  on  this 
stock  subject  have  excited  some  criticism ; and  our  columns 
have  been  favored  with  one  or  two  letters  thereon.  The 
finst  is  from  ^Ir.  Hail  Hall,  of  Watergate,  asking  how  legis- 
lation is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  This 
week  a reply  comes  from  IMi-.  White,  a gentleman  residing  at 
Lancing,  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  law  of  entail  is  the 
great  curse.  A labourer,  whose  letter  is  too  long  and  prolix 
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for  publication,  eouslders  the  poOr  law  is  the  bug.bear.* 
Wj?  hoUevo  that  ihc  veal  fact  Rimply  that  the  labour 
mrukrt  U ovovstoeked.  The  oxtout  of  tho  soil  is  limited  : 
and  tho  population  increases.  Notwithstanding  the  passing 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  for  Ireland,  .as  .alluded  to  by 
Mr.  WTiite,  it  is  known  that  if  emigration  did  not  continue 
to  a very  great  extent,  that  half  the  population  of  that 
unhappy  counti'y  would  starve.  To  upset  the  Primogeniture 
Law,  would  be  to  aim  at  one  of  tho  principal  foundation 
stones  of  the  constitution  ; and  just  at  this  time  few  would 
like  to  see  England  drifting  into  the  ‘A'ree”  condition  of 
America,  or  the  despotic  state  of  France.  To  sup})oso  that  a 
labourer  in  this  country  could  ever  become  the  possessor  of 
land,  mrd  cultivate  it  at  a profit,  is  quite  Utopian.  Land  in 
this  country  is  a luxury  enjoyed  only  by  the  rich  and 
powerful.  No  tradesman  would  think  of  buying  land  ex- 
cepting for  the  dignity  and  im[)ortancc  which  its  possession 
gives  him.  Nothing  can  bear  a worse  interest  for  capital 
than  land.  We  should  be  glad,  indeed,  to  see  any  change 
which  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer ; but  we 
fear  that  it  can  only  be  brought  about  in  the  natural  course  of 
progression  and  improvement.  No  sudden  act  of  the  legis- 
lature will  accomplish  it.  In  all  .states  of  civilization  there 


’ The  hoxt  letter  is  from  an  a;,^ricuitural  labourer  in  reply  to  Mr.  A.  Hall  Halls 
letter  of  last  week,  criticising  Messrs.  Cobtleu  and  Bright’s  observations  about  the 
labourer.  We  should  like  to  have  printed  the  letter  befuro  us,  Tho  poor  man 
attributes  the  dependent  position  of  the  labourer  to  tho  Poor  Law,  which  puts  “ all 
the  power  in  the  landowners’  and  farmers*  hand.s,  and  fixing  the  poor  labourer  as 
“ it  were  in  a vice,  so  that  he  becomes  fettered  and  muzzled,  and  his  spirit  broken.” 
The  writer  says  that  such  is  the  power  that  tho  landowner  and  farmer  has  over  the 
labourer,  that  tho  latter  is  coini>elled  almost  to  accept  any  wages  or  any  degrada- 
tion, for  if  he  should  refuse  he  will  be  told  to  leave  his  cottage  and  situation  ; and  if 
he  sliould  leave,  his  character  a.s  a dissatisfied  man  will  be  pas.^cd  on  to  the  ne.vt 
farmer,  and  he  will  turn  his  back  upon  the  applicant.  lie  says  that  he  once  knew  a 
farmer  who  was  applied  to  by  a good  labourer,  express  himself  thus  : “If  I employ 
“you  I shall  call  down  censure  from  my  brother  farmers.”  The  poor  man  adds  : 
“ When  the  Poor  Law  was  passed  this  practice  begun,  and  is  still  continued,  so  that 
“ the  poor  labourer  is  shamefully  oppressed,  and  in  a fi.x,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
“this  state  of  things,  or  worse,  will  continue,  until  lawful  powers  remove  them.” 
The  writer  of  the  letter  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  farmer  employing  more  labour 
than  he  requues,  and  makes  some  unfavourable  comments,  comparing  the  wages 
paid  by  Mr  Hall  Hall  and  Sir  Hornby  Phipps,  Mrs.  Dixon,  &c.  It  is  the  personal 
expression  against  Mr.  Hall  which  condemns  the  letter  as  being  inapplicable  to  our 
columns. 
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must  be  “ hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  ol*  water,’'  and  we 
are  certain  that  the  feeling  in  England  is  to  give  every  man  a 
chance  of  advancing,  otherwise  we  should  not  all  be  so 
anxious  to  promote  education. 


lo  the  hdltov  of  ihf  }Vest  Gaxetfe* 

hiR,  I have  road  with  mucli  interest  tlie  discussion  that 
has  been  going  on  in  your  paper  on  tlie  relation  betM  cen  the 
wages  and  prospects  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  the 
custom  of  primogeniture  in  England.  Entails  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  accumulate  laud  in  a few  hands,  which, 
when  carried  to  excess,  is  doubtless  a national  evil  bv 
causing  m many  cases  gigantic  monopolies,  as  may  be  seen 
especially  in  Scotland,  where  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the 
Marquis  of  Ereadalbaue,  and  other  great  landowners,  can 
control  according  to  their  own  fancies  the  pi'pulation  of  large 
districts,  to  the  extent  even  of  preventing  the  erection  of 
houses  of  worship,  as  was  shown  when  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  separated  from  the  Established  Church.  We  have 
no  such  vast  estates  in  England,  hut  we  have  estates  of 
sufficient  extent  to  drive  the  population  who  desire  to  live  in 
particular  districts  to  build  on  inconvenient  and  unhealthy 
sites,  or  to  remove  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Another 
evil  of  very  large  estates  is  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  larger 
a man’s  landed  property  is  the  less  available  capital  has  he  to 
expend  on  its  improvement.  Large  estates,  too,  are  gene- 
rally worlicd  in  large  farms,  and  thus  agricultural  labourers 
are  debarred  from  any  chance  of  improving  their  condition  in 
their  own  line  of  life ; they  can  never  lio])c  to  take  large 
farms,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  small  ones  to  he  had. 
Economically  speaking,  large  farms  yield  a larger  surplus 
than  small  ones,  after  paying  for  the  labour  expended  upon 
them,  but  they  sustain  a much  smaller  population,  and  it 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  consideration,  whethetr  what  is  called 
the  agricultural  interest  would  not,  in  a i)olitical  point  of 
view,  become  more  powerful  by  an  increase  instead  of  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  and  sus- 
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tained  by  agriculture;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
decreasing  the  size  of  farms ; thus  giviug  an  opportunity  to 
agricultural  labourers  to  become  by  prudence  and  industry 
small  farmers,  instead  of  parish  paupers  or  beershop  keepers 
in  their  old  age. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Nemo. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Jf^est  Sussex  Gcvxtte, 

Sir, — Mr.  Bright  has  now  produced  his  measures  of  laud- 
law  reform,*'  and  he  trusts  that  once  passed  the  opinions  of 
landowners  will  veer  round,  and  land  will  be  distributed  by 
will  among  all  the  children  of  a testator;  so  that  thus  a 
considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  Avill  come  to  he  farmed  by 
petty  freeholders.  How  will  this  benefit  the  labourer Mr. 
Bright  assumes  the  petty  continental  proprietor  to  be  the 
foreign  equivalent  of  the  English  labourer.  But  in  fact  the 
labourer  “ divorced  from  the  soil  ” exists  abroad  as  well  as 
here,  though  for  a simple  reason  his  numbers  do  not  bear  so 
great  a proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  community, 
viz.,  that  the  petty  proprietor  in  a degree  supplants  him. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  hired  labourer  on  the  little  farm. 
Man,  woman,  and  child  work  without  limit  of  hours ; there 
can  be  seen  women  with  petticoats  up  to  the  knee,  and  bare 
legs,  digging  aAvay  like  troopers,  carrying  baskets  of  dung  on 
their  head,  driving  carts,  and  at  every  field  operation ; and  I 
have  in  one  instance  actually  seen  a woman  and  an  ass 
harnessed  side  by  side  dragging  a harrow.  I doubt  whether 
in  all  France  there  could  be  found  a woman  of  this  class, 
who,  at  thirty,  is  not  from  exposure  and  hard  labour  as 
wizened  as  the  old  mother  of  a Sussex  labourer  is  at  seventy. 
Our  labourers  of  the  south  Avould  rather  object  to  such 
occupations  for  their  wives  and  daughters,  but  the  little 
foreign  proprietor  could  not  get  on  at  all  if  he  indulged  such 


* Mr.  Drisht’a  Speecli  at  BinuinKham,  January  20tli,  ISt-i. 


iscruploti.  Mr.  lirij^lit  adopts  the  uLsiml  (jiirleutuio  of  u 
labouvoi’  by  iho  pon  of  ri  ^vould-t1(•»^Yilty  Hutuvday  I'if'viowOi 
as  a iruo  portraitiu’c.  Will  ho  nocopt  iho  (pmkcr  of  tlu- 
thePvtve  and  Iho  novelist  as  a fae-similo  of  .a  “Friondr”  I 
fancy  the  resemblance  to  the  originals  is  inucdi  the  s.aine. 
But  thoimh  the  Reviewer  inav  be  wonderfullv  wise  in  his 
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own  conceit,  and  quite  up  in  London  club  gossip  and  much 
other  useless  knowledge,  he  will  find  a few  things  on  which 
the  labourer  might  enlighten  him.  'I'lie  agricultural  labourer 
has,  no  doubt,  a hard  life  of  it,  as  all  men  in  the  lower  stej)s 
of  the  ladder  have.  But  remembering  that  he  gets  from 
three  to  nine  months  of  well  paid  task  work  according  to 
capacity  and  opportunity,  to  add  to  his  small  weekly  wages, 
and  pays  little  for  his  house  compared  with  its  value,  he  is 
ically  as  well  off  as  a town  labourer,  supposed  to  be  at 
pretty  good  wages.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  he 
cannot,  and  docs  not,  rise  in  the  world  even  in  connection 
with  agricultural  pursuits,  or  that  there  is  any  greater 
scarcity  of  small  holdings  to  rent  or  purchase  than  of  large 
ones.  But  the  labourer  should  cmancinate  himself  in  mind 
and  body,  and  learn  more  self-reliance.  Let  him  look  at  the 
lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  sec  what  a largo 
part  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  ami  he  may  perhaps 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  by  sitting  do'Vu  in  his  own  parisli 
and  looking  to  others  for  help  that  the  labourer,  any  more 
than  any  one  else,  will  ever  Improve  his  condition.  The  real 
way  to  assist  the  labourer  is  to  repeal  the  law  of  settlement. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Hall  Hall. 

Watergate,  Emsworth, 

Fehntary,  18G1. 


To  tliP  Editor  of  the  JFest  Sitffsr.r  Gazette. 

Sir, — As  several  of  your  correspondents  have  expressed 
themselves  as  interested  in  the  letters  I lately  wrote  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  the  land  laws,  I will  endeavour  to  reply  to 
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Mr.  Hall’s  furllier  communication  in  your  last  impression. 
Mr.  Hall  says  that  if  Mr.  Bright’s  proposals  become  law,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  kingdom  will  come  to  be  farmed  by 
small  freeholders,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  draw  an  un- 
favourable comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  small 
Continental  freeholder  and  the  English  labourer.  If  Mr. 
Bright  had  proposed  to  introduce  into  England  the  French 
law  of  succession,  this  would  have  been  a fair  way  of 
meeting  him,  but  as  no  such  proposal  has  been  made,  any 
deductions  from  it  are  entirely  beside  the  question. 

As  far  as  the  physical  comforts  of  the  agricultural 
peasantry  are  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  French  law,  and  that  the 
statement  of  the  English  pedestrian  tourist,  Inglis,  is 
correct  when  he  says,  “ With  a tolerably  intimate  know- 
ledge and  distinct  recollection  of  the  lower  orders  in 
France,  I assert  that  upon  the  whole  the  peasantry  in 
France  are  the  happiest  peasantry  of  any  country  in 
Europe.”  The  evils  of  the  present  land  laws  are  that  they 
tend  to  promote  the  agglomeration  of  agricultural  land  in  a 
constantly  lessening  number  of  hands,  and  the  remedy  is 
the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remedy  will  be  applied  before  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  people,  so  powerfully  stimu- 
lated by  the  free  circulation  of  a cheap  press,  shall 
demand  to  know  the  “ reason  why  ” they  are  always  to  be 
the  suflPerers,  and  that  the  “ ugly  rush,”  which  would 
bring  such  disaster  with  it,  may  be  averted. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Wm.  T.  White. 

The  Terrace,  Lancing,  Sussex, 

February  \2tli,  1864. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

Sir, — Mr.  White  misreads  my  letter.  I said — not  that 
Mr.  Bright  advocated  the  French  law  of  compulsory 
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division  of  land,  but  that  he  expect'*d  that  after  the 
passing  of  his  measures  proprietors  would  Ijy  will  divide 
their  land.  I contended  that  if  this  result  did  follow, 
which  I neither  say  nor  think  would  be  tht;  case,  the  labourer 
“ divorced  from  the  soil  ” would  not  be  benefited,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  be,  to  a certain  degiee,  supplanted.  I 
have  read  Inglis’s  book  and  others,  and  my  impression  is, 
that  if  an  Englishman  spent  his  money  on  the  same 
articles  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  foreigner,  he  could  live 
better  than  the  foreigner.  Many  years  ago  I was  assured 
by  Swiss  Couriers  that  they  could  even  then  live  cheaper 
in  London  than  in  any  other  European  capital ; and  since 
then  continental  prices  have  increased  in  greater  proportion 
than  ours.  I described  what  I had  myself  seen  of  the 
hard  life  of  the  petty  proprietor  abroad.  I do  not  dispute 
his  happiness.  Whether  that  proves  that  he  is  well  off 
physically  is  another  thing.  The  Irishman  on  “ potatoes 
and  point,”  as  well  as  the  Frenchman,  has  always  been  ot 
lighter  heart,  and,  I believe,  a happier  being  than  tlie 
Englishman,  high  or  low.  Happiness  is  more  a matter  of 
temperament  than  of  physical  well  being.  But  be  the 
petty  proprietor  well  or  ill  off,  happy  or  not,  neither  the 
French  law,  nor  Mr.  Bright,  undertake  to  make  the 
labourer  into  a proprietor.  Both  leave,  him  to  his  own 
resources.  As  to  the  labourer — being  an  employer  of 
labourers — I say  that  my  labourers  get  from  three  to  nine 
months  task  work,  according  to  ability  and  opportunity, 
and  that  I have  had  men  rise  from  my  service,  and  tliat 
men  have  come  into  my  service  who  had  raised  themselves. 
I have  also  known,  on  the  other  hand,  men  in  the  parish, 
to  come  in  for  and  waste  money,  considerably  more  than 
has  started  many  a man  now  a millionaire.  The  enemy  of 
the  labourer  is  not  the  man  who  tells  him  the  truth,  but 
the  man  who  endeavours  to  make  a tool  of  him  by  raising 
in  his  mind  false  expectations  and  delusions.  There  can 
be  no  royal  road  upwards  for  the  labourer  more  than  for 
any  other  man.  Seldom  does  any  one  rise  from  any  class 
without  exercising  more  prudence,  jierseverance,  and 
energy  than  the  bulk  of  his  class.  How  can  the  labourer 
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he  an  exception?  Whatever  terdeney  there  is  to  the 
agglomeration  of  land,  as  yet,  at  all  events,  land  is  always 
to  be  had  by  all  who  have  the  money  to  purchase  it — 
which  is  not  always  the  case  abroad — and  advertisements 
prove  that  it  is  to  be  had  in  small  lots  or  large,  to  suit 
purchasers.  The  tendency  to  agglomeration  is  always 
being  met  by  the  tendency  of  landed  properties  to  break 
up.  There  are  evils  incident  to  the  agglomeration  of  land 
no  doubt,  especially  when  excessive, — evils  social  and 
political;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
advantages  too  ; for  large  proprietors  generally  are  able  to 
meet  parochial  and  similar  claims  better  than  small  ones. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  matter  under  discussion.  I must 
repeat  that  as  a labourer’s  question  I cannot  make  out  that 
the  change  of  the  law  would  affect  him  for  the  better. 
Neither  on  the  other  hand  can  I see  how  it  would  affect 
landowners  for  the  worse.  In  fact,  though  the  old  law  of 
perpetual  entail  was  a reality,  the  modern  law  is  little  else 
than  a snare  ; which  almost  insures  the  destruction  of  a 
family,  unless  the  same  prudence  presides  over  it  which 
would  preserve  it  without  the  law.  For  mvself,  I would 
take  the  wind  out  of  Mr.  Bright’s  sails.  I feel  small 
doubt  that  it  would  be  decidedly  for  the  interest  of  land- 
owners  generally  to  join  cordially  in  the  measures  proposed. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  expect,  however  much  to  their 
advantage,  that  they  will  be  persuaded  to  anything  by  the 
abuse  and  animosity  of  Mr.  Bright. 

“ Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentis.” 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  Hall  Hall. 

Watergate,  Emsworth, 

Febnianj  \2th,  1864. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Wed  Sussex  Gazette. 


Sir, — Mr.  Hall  has  now,  he  savs,  “ Small  doubt  that  it 
would  be  decidedlv  for  the  interest  of  landowners 
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generally  lo  join  cordially  in  the  measures  proposed,”  /.e., 
the  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  As 
to  the  labourer,  who  he  described  with  a full  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  his  first  letter  to  you,  by  saying,  “ What 
other  member  of  society,  or  in  what  other  country,  is  any 
class  except  avowed  mendicants  so  largely  maintained  out 
of  other  persons’  pockets,”  he  will  hardly  maintain  that 
he  would  be  worse  off  for  the  proposed  change  ; he  will 
probably,  therefore,  assist  to  bring  it  about. 

A great  authority,  the  leading  living  text  book  writer  on 
real  property  law,  Mr.  Joshua  Willianis,  says  : * “What 
is  wanted  is  something  which  shall,  if  possible,  facilitate 
and  cheapen  all  transactions  relating  to  land,  and  here  we 
are  met  on  the  threshold  by  a serious  difficulty.  How  if 
the  legal  profession  should  dislike  our  remedies  and  reject 
them?  Without  their  assistance  all  ptirmanent  benefit  is 
hopeless.  It  is  impossible  to  reform  any  great  profession 
from  without.  The  practitioners  themselves  must  be  made 
to  see  the  propriety  and  desirability  of  the  change.  If 
they  thoroughly  set  themselves  against  it,  devices  will 
surely  be  found  in  some  way  or  other  for  evading  it  or 
setting  it  aside.  To  be  certain  of  our  reckoning,  we  must 
call  in  our  host.  Now  in  this  particular  matter  of  con- 
veyancing reform  many  circumstances  have  combined  to 
wed  the  profession  to  a course  of  practice,  which  tends 
greatly  to  increase  the  delay,  expense,  and  uncertainty 
now  so  much  complained  of ; and  I believe  that  the  very 
first  step  has  yet  to  be  made  towards  any  really  efficient 
change  in  the  practice  of  conveyancing.  This  step  is  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  mode  in  which  solicitors  are  paid.” 
If  this  is  true,  a great  work  has  to  be  done  ; the  energies 
of  Mr.  Hall  and  his  friends  will  be  taxed  to  the  uttermost ; 
the  lawyers  are  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  constituencies,  and  they  will  fight  hard  for  their 
privileges ; not  but  that  an  enlightened  view  of  the 


• On  the  True  Remedies  for  the  Evils  which  affect  tlie  Transfer  of  Land  : a Paper 
read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  by  Joshua  Williams,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  II. 
Sweet,  3,  Chancery-lane. 
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interest  of  their  profession  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  their  remuneration  (in- 
adequate as  in  many  instances  it  is)  would  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished,  by  their  putting  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a movement  for  the  reform  of  the  law. 

I am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Wm.  T.  White. 

Lancing,  Sussex, 

February  26ihf  1864. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

Sir, — In  a letter  of  mine  of  December  3rd,  1863,  which 
YOU  did  me  the  kindness  to  insert,  I said,  “ We  have  not 
vet  been  able  to  obtain  an  Encumbered  Estates  Court  in 
tliis  country,  but  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
enable  life  tenants  more  perfectly  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
owners.  At  first  Government  money  was  advanced  for 
draining,  then  companies  were  allovved  to  be  incorporated, 
with  power  to  charge  estates  with  an  annual  interest, 
spread  over  thirty  years,  on  money’  laid  out  on  improve- 
ments sanctioned  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  the 

•0 

powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  been  enlarged,  a 
land  registry  office  has  been  established,  but  the  power  of 
entailing — the  cause  of  all  the  mischief — is  too  sacred  a 
thing  to  be  touched,  and  many  a battle  must  be  fought,  and 
a long  agitation  carried  on,  before  the  land — the  universal 
mother — shall  yield  all  the  sustenance  she  is  capable  of  to 
her  children.”  This  subject  of  land  transfer  has  on  two 
evenings  this  w’eek  been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
question.  Lord  Malmesbury  complains  that  “ the  landowners 
are  like  men  at  arms  ; though  their  panoply  is  impenetrable 
to  shot  and  shell,  thev  are  so  encumbered  bv  their  defences 
that  they  are  unable  to  move  a step.”  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said,  “ Much  yet  required  to  be  done  to  place  the  law  in 
regard  to  tenants  for  life  and  tenants  in  remainder  in  a 
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satisfactory  condition.  The  result  of  the  English  system 
of  the  settlement  of  estates  was  that  in  a great  manv  cases 
the  successive  possessors  were  never  more  than  life  tenants. 
The  consequence  of  that  state  of  things  was  that  these 
persons  were  deprived  of  the  power  to  make  such  improve- 
ments as  might  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  bring  out 
the  full  value  of  the  estates.  Thus,  the  tenant  for  life 
might  allow  buildings  to  fall  into  a mass  of  rums  and  the 
very  marrow  of  the  land  to  be  extracted  from  it,  and  might 
leave  it  in  this  impoverished  and  desolate  state  to  his 
successor,  who  would  have  no  means  of  protection  or 
redress.”  And  again  the  Lord  Chancellor  said,  “ I appeal 
to  your  Lordships,  does  any  one  of  vou  know  anything 
about  your  title  to  your  estates?  Is  there  not  dwelling 
upon  every  estate,  or  rather  sitting  upon  the  shoulders  of 
every  landed  proprietor,  a solicitor  who  guides  him  in  all 
things— controls  him  in  all  things  ? Can  he  ever  shake  off 
that  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  ? Why,  my  Lords,  it  is  impossi- 
ble. Talk  of  a priest-ridden  country,  there  may  be  such 
things,  but  that  we  are  a lawyer-ridden  country  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  real  property  is  a truth  beyond  the 
possibility  of  denial  by  anyone  who  is  conversant  with  the 
subject.”  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  given  notice  that  he 
will  next  week  introduce  a bill  to  alter  the  mode  in  which 
solicitors  are  paid.  This  is  no  doubt  the  first  necessary  step 
to  conveyancing  reform,  and  he  will  require  all  the  assis- 
tance  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  public  can  give  him  to 
have  any  chance  of  attaining  his  object. 

I am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Wm.  T.  White. 

The  Terrace,  Lancing,  Sussex, 

April  22nd,  1864. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 


SiR> — Someone  has  sent  me  a reprint  from  your  paper 
of  a correspondence  between  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  White  on 
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the  subject  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  discussion 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
has  been  by  no  means  exhausted  by  either  of  those  gentle- 
men. Mr.  White’s  prescription  has  been  tried,  and  failed 
most  deplorably  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  condition 
of  a peasantry  where  every  peasant  is  a small  proprietor  is 
everywhere  most  wretched.  The  condition  of  the  peasant 
occupier  in  Ireland  arises  to  a great  extent  from  tenant 
rights,  and  the  long  duration  of  leases  which  enable  a 
family  to  split  up  the  holding  generation  after  generation 
till  every  pigsty  is  converted  into  a house.  On  the  whole  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  land  being  held  in  large 
estates  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourer.  Certainly,  if 
you  want  to  see  the  labourer  well  off,  as  a general  rule  you 
would  look  for  that  phenomenon  on  the  estate  of  some 
large  landed  proprietor  ; and  if  you  would  see  him  in  a 
condition  of  peculiar  wretchedness  you  would  go  to  the 
next  village  of  small  freeholders.  My  impression  is  that 
landed  properties  being  kept  together  is  a benefit  to  the 
labourer,  because  land  can  be  more  profitably  cultivated  in 
large  than  in  small  farms  ; and  although  the  landed  squire 
is  an  abomination  to  the  middle-class  radical,  I believe  that 
he  is  the  best  friend  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  wages 
in  this  part  of  the  world  are  much  higher  than  with  you, 
and  population  scarcer,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
large  wood  district  having  been  brought  into  cultivation 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  agricultural  labourer  gets 
about  l-js.  a week,  year  about,  and  20s.  in  harvest.  To 
starve  the  agricultural  labourer  on  9s.,  as  is  said  to  be  the 
case  in  some  of  the  southern  counties,  is  a mistake  even  in 
point  of  economy.  I know  that  friends  of  mine,  who  have 
taken  farms  in  the  south,  have  told  me  that  they  would 
gladly  have  paid  Yorkshire  wages  for  Yorkshire  labourers. 
If  a man  is  not  properly  fed,  he  cannot  work.  A given 
quantity  of  food  will  only  produce  a given  quantity  of 
work,  whether  it  feed  three  men  or  two.  I don’t  say  that 
an  immediate  increase  of  wages  would  produce  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  work,  but  a gradual  increase  to  picked 
labourers  would  raise  that  standard  of  men  and  of  work. 


Farmers  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  let  their  best 
labourers  have  a bit  of  garden  ground  of  about  a (juarter 
of  an  acre  each.  This,  let  Mr.  White  observe,  is  a wholly 
different  affair  from  splitting  up  the  entire  country  into 
quarter-acre  forms.  Cobbett’s  “ Cottage  Economy  is  an 
admirable  book  to  put  into  the  labourer’s  hands.  There  is, 
however,  one  crying  evil  which  it  is  difficult  to  cure.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  doing  about  it  in  your  neighbourhood  ; 
here  we  are  agitating  on  the  subject.  The  public-house  is 
the  bane  of  the  laborer.  He  drinks  himself  fuddled  on 
Saturday  nights  on  a nauseous  compound  of  cocculus 
indicus  and  quassia,  and  he  never  tastes  beer  at  borne.  I 
believe  that  no  one  Act  of  Parliament  would  do  so  much 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  man  as  the 
repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.  Let  him  be  able  to  afford  good 
wholesome  beer  at  home  for  his  wife  and  family,  grown  on 
his  own  bit  of  garden,  and  you  do  away  with  the  temp- 
tations of  the  public-house.  I never  see  vour  paper,  and 
shall  never  see  this  if  you  print  it,  or  any  answer  that  any 
one  may  write  to  it.  My  object  is  rather  to  set  others  to 
think  and  work  on  a subject  of  the  highest  importance  than 
to  enter  into  any  further  correspondence  on  it  mvself. 
Time  was  when  every  laborer  drank  his  home-brewed  beer 
in  his  own  house,  and  were  it  not  for  the  malt  tax  he  would 
again. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Cayley. 

Wydale,  Brompton,  Yorskire, 

April  19M,  1864. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette, 

Sir,— Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Cayfoy  says,  the  discussion 
between  Mr.  White  and  myself  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
subject.  Not  only  would  the  subject  treated  at  length 
demand  much  more  space  than  you  would  be  willing  to 
afford,  but  unfortunately  it  was  abundantly  evident  that 
il  touched  too  closely  oti  petsenal  interests  to  be  discussed 
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with  calmness.  No  one  can  more  rejoice  than  I do  to  sec 
a thriving  small  proprietor;  and  I am  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  greatest  attainable  simplification  of  transfer  of  land. 
Nor,  though  I approve  the  ])raclices  of  primogeniture  and 
hereditary  transmission  of  estates,  have  I any  desire  to  see 
them  artificially  upheld.  My  object  was  to  sliow  that  to 
bring  these  things  forward  in  connection  with  the  state  of 
the  labourer  is  to  mislead.  Mr.  Cayley  equally  falls  into  a 
fallacy.  It  is  not  the  wants  of  the  labourer  nor  the  will  or 
wish  of  the  employer  which  can  adjust  wages,  but  supply 
and  demand.  In  Mr.  Cayley’s  district  labourers  are  fewer 
and  wages  higher.  Where  they  are  more  numerous  wages 
are  lower.  Certainly  high  wages  do  not  make  dear  work  ; 
often  quite  the  contrary ; but  his  proposal  to  pay  laborers 
more  than  market  value  for  their  labor  involves  an  im- 
possibility. Out  of  what  fund  are  the  extra  wages  to 
comer  The  labourer  is  employed  for  the  profit  derivable 
from  his  labour.  Destroy  that  profit  and  vou  destrov  the 
inducement  to  employ  the  labourer  at  all.  Charity  can  do 
much  in  its  own  proper  sphere  ; but  at  best  it  can  do  little 
but  harm  if  it  renders  the  labourer  more  dependant  than 
he  has  already  become.  The  radical  cure  would  be  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law.  But  as  that  is  an  im- 
possibility, the  best  palliative  is  the  removal  of  the  law  of 
settlement.  Beyond  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer  in 
common  with  that  of  the  whole  industrial  community,  let 
us  insist  on  peace  and  public  economy.  Don’t  allow  the 
labour  fund  of  the  country — which  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
labourer — to  be  wasted  away  in  unproductive  expenditure. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Hall  Hall. 

Watergate,  Emsworth, 

2()th  April,  1 804. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

Sir, — Y’our  correspondent,  Mr.  Edward  Cayley,  of  Wydale, 
Brompton,  Yorkshire,  is  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 


Central  Auti-Malt-Tax  Association  ; no  doubt  he  has  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  malt  tax, 
j)articularly  as  it  affects  the  agricultuial  labourer,  and  I 
think  all  those  who  read  the  debat(i  in  the  House  of 
Couiinous  on  the  14tii  of  last  month  mu.^t  bo  convinced  not 
only  of  the  impolicy  of  the  tax,  but  of  its  being  one  of  the 
fust  wiiicli  should  demand  the  attention  of  Parliament;  but 
alter  all  its  efforts  the  association  could  only  muster  99  votes 
against  a majority  of  u47  ; they  will,  therefore,  require  a 
good  deal  more  and  poworlul  support  before  they  can  liope 
for  success.  A\  hen  reading  the  report  in  your  paper  a few 
Aveeks  since  of  the  meeting  of  the  Sussex  x\nti-Malt-Tax 
Association,  I confess  I was  both  surprised  and  amused  to 
find  that  Avhen  invited  by  Mr.  Hampton  to  ask  Mr.  Cobden 
to  assist  them  in  their  object  they  seemed  to  think  they  could 
do  as  well  Avithout  him,  but  it  probably  proves  the  conA’erse 
of  the  proposition  AA'hich  Mr.  Cayley  so  giatuitously  suggests, 
Avhicli  Avould  then  stand  thus;  that  a middle-class  radical  is 
an  abomination  to  a country  squire.  With  regard  to  Mr. 

s remarks  on  the  tenure  and  OAvnership  of  land,  no 
proposition  has  been  made  by  any  political  party  in  this 
country  to  introduce  the  French  law  of  succession,  and  by 
that  means  to  break  up  the  Avhole  face  of  the  country  into 
small  plots ; but  only  to  make  such  a modification  of  the 
testamentary  j^ower  as  shall  permit  the  living  generation 
always  to  have  a full  use  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
compelled  as  they  are  to  discharge  all  its  obligations.  No 
persons,  I believe,  avIio  have  considered  the  subject,  doubt 
the  monetary  and  economical  advantages  likely  to  result  if 
land  could  be  successfully  changed  into  an  article  of  com- 
merce, “as  easily  transferable  as  a bank  note.”  It  is  the 
stability  of  families  that  is  supposed  to  be  threatened,  of 
whom,  at  present,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  so  justly  says,  “ they 

are  so  encumbered  by  their  defences  that  they  are  unable  to 
move  a step.” 

T am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

T.  White. 

Lancing,  Sussex, 

^pril  28th^  1864. 
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The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  working  of  the 
court  for  registering  the  transfer  of  land  has  drawn  forth  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Win,  T.  White  to  our  columns.  Mr.  Whiio 
takes  a very  commendahlc  interest  in  this  vital  question,  and 
like  others  urges  that  the  complications  and  incumhranccs 
which  surround  all  landed  estates  tend  greatly  to  nullify  all 
attempts  to  reform  the  mode  of  transfer.  According  to  a 
statement  made  in  the  Lords,  the  new  court  for  registration 
is  conducted  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  £5,000  or  £0,000, 
It  has  been  at  work  sixteen  months,  during  which  time  it  has 
earned  no  more  than  £180  in  fees,  and  has  succeeded  in 
effecting  at  the  utmost  eleven  Parliamentary  titles.  Why  is 
this  ? The  Lord  Chancellor  tells  us  a good  reason — simply 
we  are  a “lawyer-ridden  country.”  The  old  parchment 
machinery  is  upheld ; and  a man  who  buys  a little  estate  has 
to  be  still  encumbered  with  heap  upon  heap  of  engrossed 
skins,  quoting  titles,  and  changes,  and  mortgages,  dating 
hack  for  goodness  knows  when.  This  might  all  he  altered — 
the  expense,  delay,  and  nuisance  avoided — by  the  simple 
plan  of  registration.  But  the  lawyers  themselves  set  their 
faces  against  it ; clients  are  timid,  and  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  a mistake ; and  thus  it  is  that  :i  most  valuable 
institution  to  the  country  has  so  far  been  a failure.  How- 
ever,  a thing  good  in  itself  must  eventually  rise  iii  favor. 
There  will  spring  up  a class  of  discreet  professional  men,  m Iio 
will  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  still  adhere  to  the  old  pack- 
horse  system  in  the  transfer  of  land  and  estates  while  all 
other  business  is  transacted  with  railway  speed. 


* Land  Registry  Act.— Sir ; That  this  Act  must  fai]  is  certain.  1. — It  ex-ixt-'Cs 
to  strangers  your  family  affairs,  whicii  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being  in 
general  use.  2.~lt  gives  the  Govei  -muiit  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  you 
are  doing  with  your  property,  its  value,  and  every  other  particular. 
supporters  do  not  j)retend  that  it  will  be  of  use  except  in  cases  of  land 
divided  for  building  purposes.  And  here,  again,  it  must  be  a failure  A.  has 
registered  his  acre  of  land  and  divided  it  into  one  hundred  plots.  Under  the  present 
system  he  must  have  one  hundred  deposit  accounts,  for  no  plot  would  be  mapped 
without  a deposit,  w'hich  would  create  endless  confusion  and  annoyance. — I am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  A LANnow'XBK  who  has  hap  Exoroii  or  Land  Reois- 
TRATios.— of  tha  “ Standard,’*  2^ovcmbe*‘  2oth,  lafc>4. 
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THE  MALT  TAX  AND  THE  LABOURER. 

Following  the  letter  of  Mr.  White  is  a communication  wc 
have  received  from  IMr.  Edward  Cavley.  It  is  intercstimr  to 
hear  from  those  at  a distance,  to  learn  how  they  treat 
dirterent  epestions.  Mr.  Cayley  believes  that  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  is  not  to  be  improved  by  ihc  transfer  of  land 
and  the  cutting  up  of  large  estates  into  small ; and  in  some 
respects  we  agree  with  him.  He  believes  that  the  false 
economy  is  in  under  paying  the  labourer ; but  winds  up  in 
suggesting  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial good  that  the  Legislature  can  effect  for  the  labourer. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of  “ nothing  like  leather.” 
We  can  scarcely  see  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  to 
be  improved  considerably  by  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  If 
it  be  the  desire  of  the  farmer  to  feed  the  labourer  upon  malt, 
to  bring  liim  into  better  condition  for  work,  or  to  make  pay- 
ment in  beer  part  of  his  wages,  which  is  the  same  thing,  then 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  may  help  both.  We  should  much 
like  to  see  the  tax  taken  off  malt ; but  wo  would  not  urge  it 
on  behalf  of  the  labourer  particularly.  The  man  who  goes  to 
the  bcershop  to  get  “ fuddled  ” on  Saturday  night,  to  use 
Mr.  Cayley's  expression,  does  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  getting 
•"fuddled.”  He  seeks  society  ; he  may  have  at  home  squal- 
ling children,  a room  full  of  wet  clothes  drying,  a busy  wife 
who  wants  all  the  one  room  to  herself  for  domestic  purposes. 
I'ew  men  in  any  class  of  society  ever  sit  down  by  themselves 
to  “ fuddle  ” — the  object  is  not  to  soak  or  absorb  beer  alone, 
but  to  chat  with  friends,  and  hear  “ news  much  older  than 
their  ale  go  round.”  As  we  have  before  said,  vve  should  be 
pleased  to  see  the  malt  tax  repealed ; but  we  would  not  put 
up  the  labourer  as  the  scape  goat  for  the  sacrifice  of  five  or 
six  millions  of  our  revenue. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  TFesf  Sussex  Gazette. 

Sir, — AMur  corre.spondent,  Mr.  Edward  Cayley,  in  his 
letter  to  you  of  Apnl  19th,  says:  “The  agricultural 
labourer  in  this  part  of  the  world  gets  about  15s.  a week, 
year  about,  and  20s.  in  harvest ;”  and  again,  “ The  public 


necessary  food  for  my  children,  let  alone  squanderings  at  tlu; 


beer-house.”  The  wages  question  evidently  divides  itself 
into  two  parts — one,  the  amount  to  be  received,  the  other  the 
mode  of  disbursement.  'I he  conditions  regulating  the  first 
part  have  received  a good  deal  of  discussion  in  your  paper ; 
with  your  permission  I will  say  something  on  the  second, 
and  with  that  object  I annex  a labourer’s  account  kept 
carefully  by  himself  for  a whole  year.  They  are  extracted 
from  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle’s  report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners on  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agri- 
culture ; the  date  of  the  account  (1841)  is  rather  remote, 
but  I believe  a study  of  them  will  show  that  they  are  equallv 
applicable  to  the  present  time.-'"  The  family  consisted  of 
seven  persons,  including  the  fiithcr  and  mother ; the  father 
earning  14s.,  the  mother  5s.,  the  boy  3s. — total  22s.  jier 
week. 


WAGES 

RECEIVED. 

EXPENSES. 

S. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Self  (311  days) 

...  ...  10 

8 

Flour 

1!)  ir» 

i» 

Wife  (202  days) 

8 8 

10 

Yeast... 

0 11 

4.1 

Boy  (222^  days) 

D 18 

7 

Soap 

0 17 

2 

Sugar... 

1 17 

m 

Cofiee 

0 14 

u 

Candles 

0 u 

(H 

Oatmeal  ... 

0 7 

11. i 

Bacon... 

0 G 

8 

Potatoes  ... 

0 10 

Milk  ... 

0 18 

0 

Salt 

0 0 11.'. 

Butter 

1 1 

i O 

Meat 

4 14 

4 

Tea  ... 

0 16 

t)i 

Egg.s 

0 2 

0“ 

Coals  ... 

1 19 

2 

Schooling 

0 0 

0 

Rent  ... 

4 U 

0 

Clothing  ... 

(1  14 

11.* 

Sundries 

1 0 

9 

£47  IG 

u 

Xot  accounted  for  ...  2 7 

11  i 

£50  4 

1 

£T4)  4 

1 

* Dr.  Edward  Smith,  at  the  Bath  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  September, 
ISGt,  said;  ‘‘It  was  quite  notorious  that  the  greatest  difference  prevailed  in 


The  sundries  eontaiii  expenses  for  salts  and  senna,  treacle, 
brimstone,  brush,  paper,  combs,  sand,  pots,  pepper,  black 
currants,  berries,  rice,  ginger,  apples,  linseed,  cheese,  raisins, 
soda,  prayer  book.  The  clothing  expenses  consisted  of 
worsted,  tape,  cotton,  leather,  caps,  hat,  shoes,  cord, 
stockings,  tailor,  braces,  gloves,  pattens,  thread,  print,  club 
(17s.  4d.).  The  only  remark  I have  to  make  on  the  above 
very  interesting  abstract  of  accounts  is,  that  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tea  are  the  only  dutiable  articles  it  contains.  The 
expenditure  for  these  amount  together  to  £3  8s.  9|d. ; if  we 
add  to  that  the  £2  7s.  ll|d.  not  accounted  for,  as  having 
also  been  spent  on  dutiable  articles,  the  amount  will  be 
£5  IGs.  9d.  It  is  probably  fair  to  calculate  that  this 
amount  would  be  reduced  one  half  if  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  malt, 
spirits,  and  tobacco  were  free  of  duty,f  so  that  the  expenses 
of  the  government  may  be  calculated  to  take  one  shilling  per 
week  out  of  every  agricultural  labourer’s  wages. 

I am.  Sir, 

Yonrs  obediently, 

Wm.  T.  '\ViriTE. 

Ijancing, 

May  \Zth,  18G4. 


different  localities,  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  food  taken,  and  the  wages  of  the 
labourer.  He  had  been  in  every  county  in  England,  and  in  each  had  taken  the  best 
samples  he  could  find  of  the  peasantry,  and  had  reportiai  the  result  in  the  most 
preci.se  manner.  In  the  report  published  by  the  Government,  there  were  details  of 
more  than  .000  cases.  It  was  true  that  in  the  south-western  counties  the  rate  of 
wage.s  was  Os. ; that  in  the  midland  counties  from  12s.  to  14s. ; that  in  Yorkshire  it 
was  15s. ; and  that  in  tire  northern  counties  it  was  as  high  as  17s.  and  18s. ; but 
there  was  the  greatest  fallacy  in  taking  that  alone  as  the  basis  of  argument.  The 
labourers  had  frecjuently  large  families,  and  every  child  over  ten  years  was  con- 
tributing to  the  family  means.  Again,  the  quality  and  price  of  food  varied  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.”— Chronicle  Report. 

t Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  JI.P.  for  Buckingham,  a merchant,  and  a director  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  bringing  forward  his  motion  on  the  Income  Tax,  on  the  14th 
June,  1804,  said  : “ No  one  believed  that  the  present  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon  tea 
was  one  that  could  be  maintained  satisfactorily  upon  an  article  entering  so  largely 
into  the  comforts  both  of  men  and  women  throughout  the, country.  Coffee,  by  the 
duty  of  40  per  cent.,  was  raised  to  a price  considerably  beyfmd  that  at  which  it 
might  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes ; and  sugar  was  still 
subject  to  a duty  of  33  per  cent.  Currants  and  raisins,  entering  so  largely  into 
the  composition  of  thelSunday  dishes  and  Christmas  plum  puddings  of  the  English 
people,  were  taxed  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.  The  poor  man’s  salt  and  the  rich 
man’s  spice  in  the  present  day  were  both  exempt ; but  the  right  hon,  gentleman 


From  the  JFesi  Sussex  Gazette,  Arumlcl,  Auyiist  IHth,  18G4. 

JOHN  BULL  IX  FRANCE. 

Much  has  been  said  of  French  agriculture,  and  comparisons 
have  been  made  with  the  English  system  of  cultivation 
adverse  to  our  continental  neighbours,  but  any  one  who  has 
travelled  through  France  must  acknowledge  that  the  land  is 
remarkably  well  cultivated.  Unquestionably  farms  arc  made 
much  more  productive  in  France  than  in  England.  Through- 
out Normandy  not  an  inch  of  ground  is  wasted.  True,  the 
land  is  in  small  plots,  but  these  plots  are  cultivated  with  the 
same  diligence  that  a London  market  gardener  bestows  on 
his  holdings  at  £14  an  acre.  Many  mIio  have  not  visited 
France  entertain  a very  prejudiced  notion  of  the  system  of 
farming.  They  suppose  that  because  laud  is  in  such  small 
holdings  the  owners  are  so  poor  that  women  arc  brought  out 
to  do  the  labour  of  men  and  beast.  But  such  is  really  not  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  women  and  children  work,  but  it  is  in 
becoming  work,  such  as  the  raising  of  poultry  and  flowers  for 
the  markets,  and  other  occupations  which  the  English 
farmer's  wife  did  in  the  last  century,  Owing  to  the  non- 
existence of  the  primogeniture  law  and  law  of  entail,  almost 
every  farmer  is  the  holder  of  his  own  land.  This  gives  him 
a direct  interest  in  its  cultivation.  He  looks  after  his  fruit, 
his  poultry,  his  eggs,  and  the  minor  articles  of  produce,  of 
which  our  rich  English  farmers  take  no  heed,  and  thus, 


should  have  added  that  the  poor  man's  pepper,  infinitely  more  important  than  spice, 
was  still  taxed  to  the  extent  of  133  per  cent.  Tha  amount  of  duty  still  impo.sed 
upon  foreign  com  was  justified  as  being  retained  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  but 
there  were  some  who  thought  that  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  w’ere  not  fully 
carried  out,  so  long  as  a charge  equal  to  per  cent,  w'as  maintained."  Mr. 

M.P.,  in  the  debate  on  the  Malt  Tax,  April  14th,  18(14,  said:  “ He  could  not  concur 
in  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  Malt  Tax  by  a third.  The  trade  could  not  be  accom- 
modated to  so  small  a reduction,  nor  would  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  be  anything 
considerable.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  the  last  speaker~Mr.  Milner  Gibson- 
had  under  estimated  the  reduction  which  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  beer 
The  trade  made  a jmofit  upon  the  duty  as  well  as  upon  the  price  of  the  barley  and 
in  the  event  of  reduction  or  repeal,  competition  would  compel  brewers  to  give  up 
not  merely  the  tax  uj)on  malt,  but  also  the  profit  derived  from  tlie  tax  itself.”  And 
again  on  the  same  occasion  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer  said  : “It  so  lia]fpens 
that  w'hile  you  tax  beer  to  an  extent  which  may  be  variously  estimated  at  12,  15  or 
20  per  cent.,  you  tax  ardent  spirits  at  the  rate  of  between  300  and  400  per  cent.” 


through  the  small  holdings,  the  land  is  rendered  tar  more 
productive  than  if  it  was  thrown  into  larger  farms.  The 
French  peasantry  seem  a well-to-do  and  contented  people. 
You  see  no  drunkenness,  no  extreme  povei  ty.  They  live  fru- 
gally and  become  self-dependent  from  having  the  management 
of  iheir  own  atfairs,  and  not  living  in  a state  of  servitude. 
This  extensive  application  of  industry  bestowed  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  plot  of  land  gives  a pleasing  and 
fertile  aspect  to  the  country,  and  thus  the  route  from  Dieppe 
to  Paris  presents  the  appearance  of  one  continuous  series  of 
gardens.  If  for  no  other  object,  every  well-to-do  English- 
man should  visit  France  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  otf  the 
absurd  prejudices  which  belong  to  us  in  respect  of  the 
French  nation — its  laws,  customs,  and  habits.  e must 
confess  that  the  prejudice,  common  to  Englishmen,  as  to 
French  farming  and  the  holdings  of  land,  was  with  us,  until 
a personal  visit  to  tlie  continent  disabused  it. 


Arundel,  September  l.sf,  1864. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussc.e  Gazette. 

SiK,— Lord  Stanley,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ormskirk 
Agricultural  Society  on  the  1 / th  of  August,  said, 

“We  have  heard  great  alarm  expressed  of  late  lest  the 
soil  of  England  should  be  swallowed  up  by  a certain  number 
of  great  proprietors.  WY  have  been  told  that  large  estates 
are  everywhei’e  increasing,  that  small  proprietors  are  everj- 
where  dying  out,  and  that  therefore  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  being  separated  from  the  soil.  I believe  that  two 
things — the  one  making  the  giving  of  leases  the  general  rule, 
the  other  having  leases  drawn  more  simply  than  as  a rule 
they  tire  at  present — I believe  that  these  two  matters  would 
go  very  far  to  settle  this  question.” 

Lord  Stanley  has  been  engaged  in  so  engrossing  a manner  on 
Railway  Committees  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 


.Session  of  I’mliament  tliat  ])robabiy  he  has  not  bemi  able  to 
note  t}i(>  progress  of  llu‘  puldie  discussion  of  the  land 
question.  I will,  therefore,  beg  through  you  to  call  his  at- 
tention to  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Improvement  of  Lund  Act  (18G4\ 
April  19th.  ^ 

" Much  yet  required  to  be  done  to  place  the  law  in  regard 
to  tenants  for  life  and  tenants  in  remainder  in  a satisfactory 
condition.  The  result  of  the  English  system  of  the  settle- 
j,  ment  of  estates  vvas  that  in  a great  many  cases  the  successiye 

possessors  were  never  more  than  life  tenants.  The  con- 
sequence of  that  state  of  things  was  that  these  persons  were 
deprived  of  the  power  to  make  such  improvements  as  might 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  bring  out  the  full  value  of 
the  estates.  Thus,  the  tenants  for  life  might  allow  buildings 
to  fall  into  a mass  of  ruins,  and  the  very  marrow  of  the  land 
to  be  extracted  from  it,  and  might  leave  it  in  this  im- 
poverished and  desolate  state  to  his  successor,  who  would 
have  no  means  of  protection  or  redress.” 

» 

And  again,  April  21st,  referring  to  the  Land  Transfer  Act, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  said, 

i I beg  of  your  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind  how'  great  was 

" the  infliction  on  the  landed  interests  owing  to  the  state  of  the 

J laws,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  amend.  You 

* could  not  grant  a lease— you  could  not  sell  a bit  of  land 

, you  could  not  make  a settlement — without  having  to  go 

through  operations  so  laborious  and  expensive  tliat  the  most 
ordinary  acts  connected  with  real  property  involved  vou  in  a 
^ bill  of  £100  or  £150  or  more/’ 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland*  says : 

V The  estates  sold  under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act,  and 

by  the  Lauded  Estates  Court,  are  becoming  re-incumbered 
every  day,  and  in  the  course  of  time  difficulties  as  to  making 
out  title  will  again  arise  if  some  remedy  be  not  applied.” 

I 

» Law  Refonn,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Cusack  Smith.  Hod-es  Smith 
and  Co.,  104,  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  1803.  " ’ 
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With  these  detects  of  the  law  so  clearly  pointed  out  by  such 
high  authorities,  I beg  to  call  attention  to  the  remedy  sug- 
gested by  authorities  equally  high.  The  commission  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a body  of  Substantive  Law  for  India,  the 
Commissioners  being  Sir  John  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  Chancery ; Sir  William  Erie,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas;  Sir  Edward  Ryan;  Robert  Lowe,  Esq., 
M.P. ; Sir  James  Shaw  Willes,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
and  I.  M.  Macleod,  Esq.,  have,  in  their  first  report  made 
recommendations,  of  which  the  Times,  in  its  leading  article 
of  May  18th,  1864,  says  : 

“The  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  two  judges  oi  the  land 
begin  by  exploding,  as  far  as  inheritance  is  concerned,  the 
difference  between  real  and  personal  property,  taking  as 
their  guide,  not  the  Law  of  Primogeniture,  but  the  Statute 
of  Distributions,  following,  in  fact,  the  American  in  pre- 
ference to  the  English  law.  They  limit  the  power  of 
creating  successive  interests  in  property  to  the  lives  of 
persons  in  being  and  the  minority  of  some  one  living  at  their 
death,  instead  of  permitting,  as  our  law  does,  an  absolute 
addition  of  twenty-one  years.  This  may  suffice  as  a 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  law  which  is  being  provided  for 
India.  We  may  describe  it  as  the  law  of  England,  cleared 
from  the  relics  of  feudalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
unnatural  refinement  of  Courts  of  Equity  on  the  other.” 

In  fact,  the  Commissioners  recommend  for  India  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Primogeniture  and  lintail,  against  which 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  have  so  often  raised  their  voices. 
I cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  referring  to  the  results 
which  would  flow,  according  to  an  agricultural  writer,*  from 
setting  the  land  free  from  the  relics  of  feudalism. 

“ Let  land  be  freed  from  entailment,  and  pass  into  many 
more  hands  than  it  is  at  present,  and  labour  will  become 
plentiful.  Our  working  men,  who  are  really  the  muscle  and 
strength  of  the  nation,  shall  then  be  fully  employed  at  home, 
and  an  industrious  and  useful  population  would  thus  spring 
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* Resources  of  Estates,  by  John  Lockhart  Morton*  Longman  anU  Co. 
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up  in  larger  numbers  than  at  any  previous  period.  Talk  of 
Great  Britain  being  overstocked  with  inhabitants  ! It  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  owing  to  barbarous  laws 
being  still  in  force,  her  own  children,  who  might  be  as  well 
employed  and  fully  as  prosperous  at  home  as  abroad,  are 
compelled  to  emigrate  and  leave  her  far  more  thinly  peopled 
than  she  ought  to  be.  Develop  her  agricultural  resources 
aright,  and  the  United  Kingdom  may  have  her  population 
more  than  doubled,  without  a scarcity  of  provisions  being 
felt,  even  though  the  importations  were  very  limited. 
Condemn  and  remove  the  Law  of  Entail,  and  more  will  be 
done  to  promote  the  prosperity  cfl*  the  country  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  when,  to  his  lasting  honor,  he  repealed  the 
obnoxious  Corn  Laws.” 

I am.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

Wm.  T.  White. 

The  Terrace,  Lancing,  Sussex, 

August  26t//,  1864. 


Arundel,  Septemhcr  29th,  1864. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

Sir, — Dwellers  in  towns  often  think  that  the  laws  relating 
to  land  do  not  affect  them ; they  say,  “ I have  no  land,  nor 
am  I likely  to  have  any ; none  of  my  family  are  possessed  of 
any  land.  How,  then,  can  the  land  laws  affect  me  r”  With 
your  permission  I will  endeavour  to  answer  this  question. 
Lord  Stanley,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tipperary  Union 
Farming  Society,  on  the  13th  inst.,  said,  “ If  you  look  to  the 
rural  districts  alone  you  will  find  that  the  Engl  ish  and  Scotch, 
as  well  as  the  Irish  population,  have  decreased.  I state  that, 
because  I think  it  is  important  in  many  points  of  view  that 
you  should  not  consider  your  own  position  as  exceptional. 
In  the  districts  into  which  the  population  of  England  is 

/■'  Q 


divided,  two-lit'tlis  ot  t,hos(*  which  are  purely  agricultural 

show  a diminution  ; and  so  in  Scotland  in  twelve  out  ol 

tliirty  counties.  Now,  where  did  tin;  people  go  who  left 

those  districts  r Not,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  kingdom ; 

they  went  into  the  great  towns.  Ileeolleet  that  has  been  the 

ease  with  a large  proportiou  of  the  Irish,  as  well  as  the 

Euijlish  and  Scotch  populations.  We  have  in  Liverpool 

alone,  and  the  district  immediately  surroimding  it,  upwards 

of  100,000  born  in  Ireland.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  England 

and  Scotland  altogether  there  are  800,000  Irish.  I think  ^ 

when  gentlemen  speak  or  write  of  the  decrease  of  the 

population  in  Ireland,  they  ought  in  fairness  to  bear  this  in 

mind,  that  to  that  extent,  at  least,  the  decrease  does  not 

represent  an  emigration  out  of  the  country  as  a whole,  but 

simply  a movement  from  one  part  of  the;  country  to  another.’’ 

Mr.  Purdy^  also  shows  that,  in  the  ten  years  which  elapsed 
between  1851  and  1861,  the  very  large  decrease  of  44,790 
persons,  or  2.84  per  cent.,  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
the  agricultural  population.  Now,  compare  this  state  of 
things  with  the  actual  state  of  Belgium.  The  report  for  « 

1859t  of  the  Provincial  Commission  of  Agriculture  of  East 
Flanders  says  : “ Agriculture  is  the  first  and  most  necessary 
of  all  our  industries  ; she  employs  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  pays  the  heaviest  contribu- 
tions to  its  treasury.  It  is,  then,  reasonable  and  just  that  all 
which  is  calculated  to  contribute  to  its  prosperity  should 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  public  government.”  Mr. 

Barron,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Brussels,  in  his  report  on 
Belgium,  lately  published,  says : “ The  density  of  the 

population  of  Belgium — 425  per  English  square  mile — is 
greater  than  that  of  any  kingdom  in  the  world,  including 
even  England,  Saxony,  or  Lombardy,  which  contain  377, 

389,  and  400  per  English  square  mile.  In  East  Flanders  it 
reaches  the  extravagant  figure  of  700  per  English  square 
mile.”  I think  the  quotations  from  the  authorities  prove 
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t Notes  of  an  Agricultural  Tour  in  Belgium.*’  K.  S.  J^urn, 


that  the  agricultural  population  is  diminishing  in  England, 
and  that  the  land  in  England  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
much  larger  population.  I have  by  your  favour  frequently 
pointed  at  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  as  the 
obstrucliou  requiring  to  be  removed,  and  propose,  as  occasion 
offers,  to  return  to  the  subject. 

Yours  obediently, 

Wm.  T.^Whixk. 

The  Terrace,  Lancing,  Sussex, 

Septemher  2\th,  1864. 


Arundely  Ocioher  1864. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette, 

Sir,— -By  the  lust  census  (1861),  landed  proprietors  bad 
slightly  increased,  so  had  farmers,  so  had  out-door  farm  la- 
bourers. In-door  farm  servants  had  decreased,  but  three-fifths 
of  the  decrease  was  of  females.  So  that  the  last  Agricultural 
Journal,  commenting  upon  the  census,  remarks  that  allowing 
for  little  variatioTis  in  the  mode  of  returns,  and  little 
inaccuracies  in  the  returns,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
any  decrease  in  the  agricultural  population  has  taken  place. 
But  presuming  that  there  has,  is  Mr.  White  uuaw’are  that 
the  agricultural  population  of  France,  where  no  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  entail  exist,  is  also  diminishing:  Not 

only  so,  but  Lavorgne,  no  decrier  of  small  cultivation, 
advises  a considerable  diminution  in  some  parts,  pointing  out 
that  in  the  north-west,  i.e.,  the  parts  nearest  Belgium,  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  in  indigence.  The  fact  is  that  the 
modern  facilities  of  locomotion  and  the  spread  of  intelligence, 
combined  with  the  demands  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
are  opening  out  more  profitable  spheres  of  labour,  and 
benefiting  both  those  who  leave  agricultural  employments 
and  those  who  remain  in  them.  No  doubt  the  land  could 
maintain  a larger  agricultural  population;  but  would  it  be 
better  for  the  population  or  the  country  ? It  would  be 
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simply,  in  our  circumstances,  to  draw  population  from  the 
more  profitable  occupations  to  the  less  profitable. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  Hall  Hall. 

Watergate,  Emsworth. 


Arundel,  October  'lllh,  186-4, 

I'o  Ihc  Ldilor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

I was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  decrease  of  the 
agi’icultuial  population  of  the  kingdom  till  the  fact  was 

brought  so  prominently  forward  by  Ijord  Stanley  at  the 
annuul  meeting  of  the  Tipperary  Union  Farming  Society  on 
the  13th  September  last;  since  that  time  I have  seen  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  Purdy,  Principal  of  the  Statistical 
Department,  Poor  Law  Board,  read  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  in  1863,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  for  September,  1864,  to  which  paper  I referred 
in  my  letter  of  September  24th,  to  prove  the  decrease  that 
has  taken  and  is  taking  place  in  the  numbers  of  the  agricul- 
tural population.  On  the  26th  September  Mr.  Holland, 
M.P.,  read  a paper  at  the  Social  Science  meeting  at  York,^‘ 
On  the  social  effects  arising  from  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  more  especially  the  applicaticm  of  steam  power  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil,”  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
population  of  the  country  employed  in  agriculture  is  on  the 
decline,  from  which  he  says  many  persons  w^ere  in  the  habit 
of  arguing  that  the  country  w'as  in  a state  of  decay,  whereas 
it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mr.  Milward,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Gowran  Farming  Society,!  said  : “ This  year  he  had  to  deal 
with  two  farms,  one  at  Tullogher  and  the  other  at  Gowran, 

* York  Herald,  October  1st,  1S64. 
t AiriouUuraZ  Rcvkui,  Dublin,  September  28th,  1884. 
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and  had  also  to  cut  two  harvests,  and  the  thing  which  struck 
him  so  much  was  how'  farmers  could  save  in  their  expenses. 
It  had  cost,  to  cut  and  save  53  acres  of  corn  at  Gowran, 
14s.  3d.  per  acre  exactly,  and  at  Tullogher  he  got  105  Irish 
acres  cut  and  saved  at  a cost  of  4s.  8d.  an  acre.  That  struck 
him  at  the  time  as  being  a very  serious  difference,  and  he 
therefore  wished  to  put  it  to  them  as  it  presented  itself  to 
him.  The  way  that  difference  arose  was,  that  at  Gowran  he 
was  obliged  to  cut  the  harvest  by  hand  at  the  increased 
wages  of  the  day  ; whereas  at  Tullogher  he  was  able  to  get 
it  done  by  machine,  and  the  consequence  was  the  saving  of 
10s.  an  acre.”  Ihc  population  of  Great  Britain  has  increased 
from  20,930,000  in  1851  to  23,120,000  in  1861,  and  may 
now  be  estimated  at  24,000,000  ; this  increase  of  3,000,000 
includes  the  800,000  Irish  mentioned  by  Lord  Stanley  as 
domiciled  in  England  and  Scotland.  No  portion  of  this 
increase  of  the  population  has  been  absorbed  by  the  agricul- 
tural interest ; but  the  whole  natural  increase,  not  only  of  the 
town,  but  of  the  country  population,  has  been  forced  into  the 
large  towns,  to  compete  with  the  industry  of  those  employed 
there,  and  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  struggle  they  have 
to  get  a subsistence.  Mr.  Hall  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
no  law  of  entail  exists  in  France.  The  great  objection  to  the 
law  of  France,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  is  that  it  deprives 
parents  of  the  right  of  bequest,  and  entails  all  property  on 
the  children  collectively.  The  relative  advantages  of  lai^c 
or  small  farms  is  a matter  entirely  beside  the  question,  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  law  of  primogeniture 
and  entail ; if  the  land  is  set  free  as  the  raw'  material  of  the 
manufacture  of  food,  the  w'hole  science  of  farming  will 
accommodate  itself  to  the  more  favorable  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  be  then  placed,  and  large  farms  or 
small  farms  would  be  entirely  a question  of  capital,  skill,  and 
productiveness.  I have  before  explained  to  your  readers  why 
the  first  necessary  step  in  this  reform  is  an  alteration  of  the 
way  in  which  solicitors  are  paid.*  The  Lord  Chancellor 


* “What  ia  wanted  is  aomethinp  which  shall,  if  possible,  facilitate  and  cheapen 
all  Iranuctlons  relating  to  laud,  and  here  wo  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  a serious 
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mfide  a gallant  effort  in  this  direction  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament ; bis  bill  was  read  a second  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  June  21st,  and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a select 
committee  The  committee,  I believe,  was  never  named, 
rid  ho  'hole  thimr  came  to  an  end.  I have  no  means  of 
icn(''vino  how  the  I ord  Chancellor’s  pnjposals  were  received 
by  the  legal  profession,  but  unless  he  leceives  a great  deal 
more  and  powerful  support  from  the  public  out  of  doors,  I 
should  doubt  if  he  will  bring  forward  his  bill  again  in  the 
coming  session, 

I am,  Sir,  yours 'obediently, 

Wm.  T.  White. 

The  Terrace,  Lancing,  Sussex, 

October  14^/',  1864. 


Arundel,  November  3rd,  1864. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gat.cttc. 

Sir, — The  argument  in  no  way  concerned  the  question 
whether  the  agricultural  population  has  decreased  or  not. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that,  admitting  a decrease,  the  decrease 
could  not  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail  (which  seemed  to  bo  Mr.  White’s  suggestion), 
inasmuch  as  there  was  a similar  decrease  in  France,  where 


dilticulty.  How  if  the  legal  profession  should  dislike  our  remedies  and  reject  them  ? 
Without  their  assistance  all  permanent  benefit  is  hopeless.  It  is  impossible  to 
reform  any  great  profession  from  without.  The  practitioners  themselves  must  bo 
made  to  see  the  propriety  and  desirability  of  the  change.  If  they  tliorougbly  set 
themselves  against  it,  devices  will  surely  be  found  in  some  way  or  other  for 
evading  it  or  setting  it  aside.  To  be  certain  of  our  reckoning,  we  must  call  in  our 
host.  Now  in  this  particular  matter  of  conveyancing  reform,  many  circumstances 
have  combined  to  wed  the  profession  to  a course  of  practice,  which  tends  greatly  to 
increase  the  delay,  exijense,  and  uncertainty  now  so  much  complained  of ; and  I 
believe  that  the  very  first  step  has  yet  to  be  made  towards  any  really  eificient 
change  in  the  practice  of  conveyancing.  This  step  is  a thorough  revision  of  the 
mode  in  which  solicitors  are  paid.”  “On  the  true  remedies  for  the  evils  which 
affect  the  Transfer  of  Land a paper  read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  by  Joshua 
Williams,  Esq.,  Barrlster-at-Law ; H.  Sweet,  3,  Chancery  Lane. 
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no  laws  of  j)rimogeniture  and  entail  exist.  Mr.  White  does 
not  deny  this  as  to  the  law  of  primogeniture,  but  he  says  I 
am  ignorant  that  a law  of  entail  does  exist  there.  He  and 
Mr.  Mill  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  calling  the  French  law 
a law  of  entail.  I don’t  know  the  technical  definition  of  the 
word.  But  their  law  of  France  in  no  wav  resembles  ours ; 
and  what  we  mean,  I believe,  popularly  by  a “law  of 
entail”  is  a law  by  which  a testator  is  enabled  to  tie  up 
land.  I repeat  there  is  no  such  law  in  France,  b}-^  which 
land  is  tied  up  either  on  one  child  or  the  children  collectively  ; 
yet  the  agricultural  population  is  decreasing  there  as  well  as 
here,  because  it  finds  more  profitable  employment  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  to  he  regretted  that  openings  for  employment  have 
ofiored  themselves  to  the  labourer,  or  that  he  has  availed 
himself  of  them. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours,  8cc., 

A.  Hall  Hall. 

Watergate,  Emsworth. 


)) 
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Arundel,  November  \3th,  1864. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gw^ette, 

Sir, — Mr.  Hall  .says:  “Admitting  a decrease  in  the 
agricultural  population  of  England,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
agricultural  population  of  France,  where  no  laws  of  primo- 
geniture aud  entail  exist,  is  also  diminishing  ” I find  the 

population  of  France*  stated  in 
1831—32,560,000 ; 

18:16— :i3, 540, 000  ; incrense  iu  6ve  ycar.s—  080,000  ; 

1841 - :’-4, 260, (XK3 ; „ „ 720,000; 

1846-:15,4(.X),(X)0;  „ „ 1,140,000; 

18.51—35,780,000;  „ „ :380,000 ; 

1856  - 36,030,000;  „ „ 250,000  ;t 


^ iStatistiqiic  dc  la  France,  par  M.  Block,  1.861. 

t The  census  of  1&61  gave  France  a populalion  of  S7,o«0,W;  inertast  in  flv« 
years,  Z|3o0,000. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  check  which  a conscription 
puts  upon  a population,^  the  increase  of  a French  popula- 
tion between  1841  and  1846,  and  previously,  appears  to  be 
a fair  one  ; the  smaller  subsequent  increase  may,  I think,  be 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  disturbed  political  relations  of  the 
country,!  and  the  drain  of  men  arising  from  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  The  distribution  of  the  population  as  town  or 
agricultural  population,  has,  no  doubt,  been  effected  by  the 
large  government  expenditure  in  public  works ; indeed,  such 
has  been  the  effect  of  all  these  causes  operating  together, 
that  from  all  I can  learn  there  is  at  the  present  time  a great 
deficiency  of  agricultural  labour  in  France.  If  in  my  letters 
to  you  I had  advocated  the  laws  of  succession  to  real 
property  in  force  in  France,  for  adoption  in  this  country,  a 
discussion  on  the  results  of  those  laws  as  shown  in  France 
would  have  been  to  the  point ; but  as  I have  not  done  so, 
and  moreover  no  political  party  in  this  country  to  my 
knowledge  has  done  so,  any  discussion  upon  those  laws,  or 
the  effect  of  those  laws,  does  not  meet  the  question.  Let 
me  ask  Mr.  Hall  a question  • Does  the  law  of  entail  as 
popularly  known  in  this  country — that  is,  a law  which 
enables  a testator  to  tie  up  land — does  that  law  prevent  the 
development  of  the  full  resources  of  the  land  ? 

I am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

VVm.  T.  Whiijj, 

Lancing, 

Nov.  4th. 


* The  conscription  in  France  absorbs  100,000  able-bodied  men  per  annum  a tax 
borne  to  a much  greater  extent  by  the  peasantry,  who  are  drawn  for  service  in  the 
Imperial  Armies,  than  by  the  townsmen,  who  find  a ground  of  exemption  in  their 
diminutive  stature  or  their  enfeebled  constitution. 


t It  is  a curious  exemplification  of  the  effects  of  revolution  on  society,  that  the 
deaths  which  occurred  in  France  during  the  turbulent  year  1849  were  982,008,  or 
about  150,000  more  than  they  had  been  in  any  year  since  the  great  cholera  year  of 
1882,  In  1849  the  births  in  all  France  only  exceeded  the  deaths  by  13,458,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  difference  between  births  and  deaths  in  oreffnary  years. 
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Arundel,  November  17 th,  1864. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazette. 

Sir, — As  I am  about  to  leave  England  foi’  some  months, 
and  have  no  opportunity  to  continue  a controversy,  I must 
either  write  now  at  great  length  to  explain  my  position,  or 
write  very  shortly  and  leave  it  open  to  be  misunderstood. 
Want  of  time  obliges  me  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative. 
Briefly,  then,  I M'ould  say  that  the  Law  of  Entail  may  or 
may  not  prevent  the  development  of  the  land,  according  to 
the  wording  of  the  deed  of  entail.  Modern  legislation  is 
gradually  enlarging  the  power  of  life  tenants,  and  may 
without  much  difficulty  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  afford  full 
scope  for  developing  the  land.  As  Lord  Stanley  truly 
remarks,  it  is  the  tenure  of  the  cultivator,  not  the  tenure  of 
the  owner,  which  determines  whether  land  can  be  developed. 
The  hitherto  mode  of  wording  deeds  of  entail  certainly  too 
frequently  in  theory,  though  not  so  certainly  in  practice, 
tends  to  limit  the  development  of  the  land;  but  unneces- 
sarily. But  recollect— I do  not  care  to  advocate  the  law,  for 
I don  t believe  it  efficient  for  its  own  special  purposes.  If 
Lavergne  is  right,  the  French  rural  population  is  greatly  in 
excess  in  some  parts  of  France  ; in  fact,  much  more  so  than 
ever  has  been  the  case  in  England.  I only  tell  the  tale  as 
told  to  me. 

I am.  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Hall  Hall. 

Watergate,  Emsworth, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Sussex  Gazetie. 

Sir, — The  controversy  between  Mr.  Hall  Hall  and  myself 
having  now  closed,  I should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  would  kindly  reprint,  in  a pamphlet  form,  the  letters 
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which  have  passed  between  us,  and  whicli  have  appeared 
in  your  journal;  together  with  any  remarks  of  your  own, 
or  of  any  other  correspondents  of  yours  whose  letters  have 
appeared,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

I am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Wm.  T.  White. 

Lancing, 

November  \1th,  1864. 
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